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Findings are reviewed from a descriptive study which 
evaluated special education placement of Hispanic students. A 
clinickl case study approach was used to analyze student 
characteristics from individual program folders, and policy and 
practice were examined. The appropriateness of the data, expertise of 
the professionals, and the role of the languages of the bilingual and 
limited English proficient (LEP) students were examined. Findings 
revealed that: the linguistic characteristics of Hispanics, 
bilingual, and LEP students were evaluated with the same 
instrumentation used for native English speakers; a minimdl role was 
ascribed to the native language in the evaluation process; English 
speech and language production and poor academic performance along 
with teacher referral were the most signi ficant .variables- determining 
special education placement; and professionals' data analysis 
demonstrated limited professional abilities and knowledge related to 
special linguistic and culturally different populations. 
Recommendations are offered fbr pcof essionals, including greater 
emphasis in teacher preparation programs on working with 
linguistically/culturally different students; additional training for 
diagnosticians; and increased focus on identifying best practices for 
referral, assessment, diagnosis, placement, and intervention of 
bilingual and LEP students. (CL) 
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The Role of Language Assessment Data 

in Diagnosis and Intervention 

-for L i ngu i *.t i call y/Cul tural 1 y Different Students 
ft 

I ntroduc t i on 

Documented inappropriate special education placements 
involving language minority students (Mercer, 1973; Shepard 
and Smith, 1981), indicate pertain professional limitations. 
According to recent findings (Carpenter, 1983; Garcia, 1984; 
and Mai donado-Col on , 1984) p professionals involved in the 
process of evaluation are still not able to distinguish 
between data/ i nf ormat i on needed to diagnose a speech or 
language or learning d,isorder among native speakers, and 
information/data required to identify a disorder among 
linguistically/culturally different children. Deviant 
observations among this population require that a certain 
distinction be made to unquest i onnabl y separate character- 
istic behaviors of a disorder in,thes5 areas, from 
overlapping characteristics of second language acquisition 
among non-trad i t i onal popu 1 at i ons . 

An i ndi cat i on th^t prof ess i onal s do not understand the 
characteristics of the second language acquisition process, 
and their overlap wi*th characteristics of language disorders 
or deficiencies among native speakers of English, is their 
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treating children as pathological cases regardless of a 
language background which reflects exposure to different 
linguistic conditions, that is, possibly to an environment, 
and particularly a language, characterized by differences. 
In Canaoa, Cummins (1980) found a similar pattern among 
professionals involved in the evaluation of immigrant 
children. Cummins' data suggests that if a non-native child 
speaks English^ regardless of its quality, he/she is 
automatically considered to possess the same skills and 
linguistic background as a native speaker of the language. 
That is, he/she is considered proficient enough to conjpete 
with native speakers and is expected to perform a^ one. 
Consequently, data interpretation, decisioning and program 
assignment are based upon this misconception which has the 
potential, eventually, to limit academic learnings as 
measured by standardized achievement tests, or worse, to 
lead to learning difficulties and referral to special 
education (.Cummins, 1982). 

Assessment, originally a scientific approach , requ i res 
optimal Condi t i ons .for implementation, as well as careful 
selection of the most appropriate procedures and tools to 
capture performance — linguistic and cognitive. Language, 
the most common medium through which performance is 
estimated and predicted, a'nd academic growth is assessed, 
requires a certain level of linguistic skills to support 
optimal evaluation and performance. Of significance Is, that 

er|c 4 
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this factor critical to the assessment process, can enhance 
or inhibit optimal per-f ormance . Thus, prof ess i onal s wh i ch 
di agnose pr obi ems, di sorders or di sabi lities in linguistic- 
ally/culturally different ch i 1 dre'n , are expected to colleat 
as much information as possible, including, but not being 
limited to: (a) the selection and administration of a 
language proficiency measure in each 1 anguage , along with 

other measures or procedures considered appropriate to 

J* 

evaluate a suspected handicapor disability; <b) 
documentation of the language of the home as well as an 
estimate of the quality of language usage; <c) documentation 
of introduction to pre^academi'c experiences related to what 
is beting evaluated; <d) information on any previous 
intervention in which the child was involved, and <e) 
child^s linguistic preference by set'^.ng (e.g., home, 
classroom, play area). In other words, it is the input of 
such language data sources which guides appropriate 
assessment, and facilitates interpretation, as well as the 
selection of additional procedures, or measures; including 
the collection of additional data from ottter sources in 
order to develop a differential diagnosis (Mattes and Omark, 
1984). That is, in order to distinguish deficiencies caused 
by functioning in a second language, from disorders, or 
deficiencies caused by disorders evident in the native 
language^ This is a critical aspect also in relation to th<? 
development of an appropriate and effective i n terven t i ori . 
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The 1 i terature .suggests that the lack of descriptive and 
normatiue data for populations other than the traditional 
English speaker s , al ong w i th inappropriate evaluation tools, 
lack of tra^ined bilingual specialists. a.nd lack of clear 
policy guidelines, are factors which affect services, 
assessment, diagnosis and iYi terpen t i on for the 

> 

linguistically/culturally dl-f-ferent student <G&rcia, 1984; 
Mai donacJO"-Col on , 1984; and Ortiz, 1984). Within the field, 
this paucity of data concerning a different population has 
been tradi t i onal 1 y 01 amed for the inadequacy of the 
evaluations and diagnosis of language minority students. 

Taking the previous caveats into consideration, this 
paper attempts to; (a) question the selective use of 
linguistic data obtained through a biased process; (b) 
underscore that, based on a dearth of data, placement in 
special education was recommended, and intervention 
decisions were made, without any consideration to the 
child'^s exposure to a language other than English, to a dual 
language environment, or to the consequences of mislabeling 
a student; and (c) increase a limited database related to 
the bilingual and limited-English proficient <LEP> 
handicapped and non--handi capped . A study (Ma i donado--Col on , 
1PQ4) conducted in a large metropolitan school district in 
the Southwest, revealed that Hispanic children identified as 
communication disordered exhibited characteristics of second 
language learners. Characteristics which were very similar, 
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in most cases, to those evident among language disordered 
native speakers of English. It is the overlap between both 
cr i ter i a^se ts, as well as documented exposure to a language 
other than English which indicated further objective and 
appropriate testing. To reduce the possibility of 
misdiagnosis, additional ecological data^ which could have 
assisted the professionals making the distinction, were not 
reques*:ed or considered crucial at particular decisioning 
points, suggesting that, both bilingual and monolingual, 
professionals lacked the knowledge-base necessary to make 
such distinctions. 

Me thodol ogy 

The exploratory descriptive study <Mal donado-Col on , 
1984) from which this paper was developed was conducted in a 
large metropolitan school district in the Southwest. A 
district whose school population was approximately 75% 
Hispanic. Students'^ special education program folders, and 
district policy manuals were examined. Additionaly, 
interviews were conducted with administrative personnel to 
obtain general demogr aph i c al and procedural data. 

The researcher investi gated if given prevailing 
theoretical and empirical knowledge about bi 1 i ngual i sm, dual 
1 anguage acqu i s i t i on , 1 anguage assessmen t of 1 i ngu i st i cal 1 y/ 
culturally di fferent students , factors affecting second 
language acquisition, and characteristics of Mispanics in 
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the Southwestern part of the United States, professionals 
evaluating Hispanic children considered such knowledge-base 
to make the most appropriate dec i s i ons**whenever Hispanics 
were referred to special education programs, and eventually, 
assessed. The clinical case study approach was .used to 
analyze individual program folders. Additionally, policy 
and practice were examined to identify the concurrence with 
or divergence from, what is intended to be instituted. 

Research framework , Several categorical quest i ons ^served as 
the framework to guide subject sele.ctiof^, data collection, - 
processing, analysis, and interpretation of findings. Since 
this paper focuses on only one aspect of the data collected, 
rather than listing the original research questions and 
subquestions (Mai donado-Col on , 1984), several topical 
questions were developed to present the concerns addressed 
by this paper. Content analysis, that is, analysis of data 
recorded and preserved in the districf^s special education 
program fojders, was the methodological approach selected to 
best address the present concern of limited descriptive data 
related to a population barely addressed within the 
literature. The following quest i ons were used to interpret 
descriptive and inferential data obtained from 73 of the 125 
individual program foluc-rs studied: 

1. How are the linguistic characteristics of 

linguisticall y/cu 1 turally different children 
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evaluated to best capture and portray each 
child's 1 anguage ab i 1 i t i es? 

2. What are the roles of the -first and the second 
language in the assessment o-f linguistically/ 
culturally different children? 

3. What factors reflect that diagnostic personnel are 
cognizant of the unique characteristics of 
bilinguals and limited-English proficient students? 

4. What abilities and knoi^jledge do clinicians exhibit 
in data analysis, diagnosis and intervention for a 
non-traditional population? 

SubJ ec ts . Students enrolled in the district's sixtysix 
elementary schools, in grades kindergarten through five, who 
were identified and served as communication disordered 
comprised the population of the study. The district made 
avail;E;ble to the researcher a computerized list of all the 
students served as communication disordered. Determination 
of sample size followed gu^'delines in Polanskt's (1960) 
Soc i al Work Research . Subjects were random sampled 
utilizing Snpdecor and Cochran's (1967) random sampling 
tables. 

Seven ty-- three Hispanics and a control group of 24 
Anglos and 28 Blacks comprised the study's sample 
population. All subjects were served for speech and/or 
language disorders as a primary and only handicapping 
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I 

1 

condition. The unit of study was ^i^ieir individual program 
•folder. That is, the researcher utilized demographic, 
statistical and descr i p t i ue* data, on each subject, kept by 
the specialists, assembled in what is known as the 
individual program folder. 

Data col 1 ec t i on . Two questionnaires and a data collection 
form were d€ueloped. One questionnaire was administered by 
the researcher to the district's program director, the other 
to the speech/1 angubcge therapists' supervisor. District 
program policies and procedural manuals were requested and 
analyzed based on the research quest i ony wh i ch constituted 

the framework of the study. Individual student character- 

1 

i St i cs were trainsf erred by the researcher from the program 

i 

folders kept in' each school to the data col 1 ec t i on /f orm 
developed to capture data relevant to the purposes and 
questions of the study. 

Data anal ysi s. Two programs of the Stat i st i cal Package for 
the Soc i al S c i ences (SPSS) were used to process data: 
Frequencies Subprogram (Nie et al . , 1975) and One-Sample 
Chi-Square Analysis. (Hull and Nie, 1981). Since the study 
was descriptive and exploratory in nature, no hypotheses 
wer© tested. Thus, the researcher selected frequencies and 
a non-parametric test to analyze data aggregated under three 
categories: district policies, district practices/ 
procedures, and student characteristics. Additional 

i 0 
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statistical analysis wat not deeme'd necessary since 
descriptive statistics, and content analysis of narratives 
answered the six reses^rch questions posed by the study. 

-J 

Results and Interpretation 

Th§^- appr opr i at eness .of data, the expertise of the 
prof ess i onal s aggr egat i ng, selecting and interpreting 
findings, as i^re 1 i as the role of the languages of the 
bilingual and LEP student in the process, were investigated. 
The following sections summarize some of the findings. 

! 

JE-J 

Evaluation of lanquaQe skills. CI i n i cal pe,ifrsonne 1 f ol 1 owed 
certain routines prescribed by policy in an attempt to 
capture the linguistic skills of the children referr^^d.to 
them. Available data revealed that students were tested 
mostly in Engl i sh regardless of home language or first 
language background. Test administration depended on 
evident or suspected handicapping condit'ion. Evaluation 
ranged from use of a single measure to use of multiple 
measures administered on the same day or within two days. 
Required language proficiency measures for second language 
learners, gr children from dual . 1 anguage env i ronmen ts , were 
not administered by clinicians, rather, professionals 
accessed any in format i on ava i 1 abl e to them wh i ch reflected 
language proficiency. That is, clinicians considered any 
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indication that the child was dominant in one ^of the 
languages as sufficient documentation to meet compliance of 
the language dominance requirement-- e/g., "The teacher saxB- 
the child is Spanish dom 1 nan t " ; "The parent says the child 
speaks English at home''. Since ascertaining dominant 
language, as well as characteristics of the home language, 
IS critical to the assessment process of non- tradi t r onal 
children (Greenlee, 1981), it is significant that clinicians 
and di agnost i c i ans, both bi M ngual and monol i ngual , failed 
to practice a more objective verification of language 
dominance before proceeding with" any in*-depth analysis, and 
later on, diagnosis. 

'To assess language skills in English, most j: 1 in i c i ans 
utilized the following measures 5 Peabody Picture V^^ocabu 1 at 
Tes-t — PP'v'T (Dunn, 1965), Test o-f Auditor y Compreh^ens i on o-f 
Language --TACL-E (Carrow, 1973),. and Test of Lanqi^aQe 
D euel opment — TOLD (Newcomer And Hammill, 1977). 
Add I t i on^il 1 y , language samp'^e^ were collected through the 

\ 

u-.e of pictures or the retelling task in the Go1 d man'-Fr i st oe 
Test of Ar t i cu 1 at i on GFTA (Goldman and Fristoe, 1972) • 
Articulation was assessed t through the GFT A , Results were 
analyzed to determine error patterns requiring 
i ntervent i ons. 

Modifications to the testing procedure, in response to 
different conditions affecting the population under 
evaluation, were not reported. Data suggests thaW secorid 
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Ic^nguage learner's, and/or simultaneous, bi 1 i ngu^^ 1 - those" 
acquirinct both languages within the one to thr^^e years o + 
age period, i^iere tested as i+ they vjerc-* native ^^peakers o-f 
the language (English). Interpretation of -findings 
di ^.regarded the status of the children as linguistically 
different from native speakers not exposed to another 
lanoucAyc '>e.Q, "The numerous articulation ermrs require 
I n ter '.^en t I on , " ; "According to results of the TACL-E, the 
child exhibits a language delay of two /ears."). Euen 
though, some clinicians did recognize that evaluation 
results indicated second language learning characteristics 
':p.q., c*.ccent, substitutions of English sounds by Spanish 
sound'? ^ and dialectal vlifr- i at i ons (e.g., sound 
subs t ( t u ' I ons > , they proceded to recommend placement based 
Ofi the misconception t\iat sound distortions or substitutions 
pr even t c re 9>^^.f u 1 reading and f f ec 1 1 ue.,//ommun i ca t i on 

it was noted that in spite of the subjects^ Spanish 
(iom I anr 9 , Spanish measures were infrequently administered, > 
r eOcU" dl ec^, of state regulations which mandate testing 
I ' I 1 iff ciM 1 1 1 d L. E:.P c h I 1 dr e n i n t h e i dom i n an t I an gu age . Fr cm 
H I (■ ! (' < V o ( n\C' t h ods utilised to de term i n e Ian ou age ^ 

% 

0' 'iTi I h : t < . f' y »^ . <:.;) ^ q u e t i on s , c h e c k 1 i 9. t s , e s t i ma t i on s ; , i t 
« - i' I'"- « ' r \ u d<^ rl t h at, p\ \ or t o t h e urnrn^^ r o f 1982, t h e r o 
: (: ^ rn.,:^ 1 riM i do 1 i no ^3 c^.'^d i 1 ah1 I ndi cat t ng how to 

'■\f'' U'i ifii iM.^ I h I t I ;\] ] afi (III ^ACif*" Off 1 1 ft<^.<ric,e , most Irequi^n t 

t ; . f M fKiM i (ut: \' h nd i' I f:.^ ^ 1 <:1 ^'u;* r o t e (>r tt o r s cir p ar e n t s ' 
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' estimates o-f the ch i 1 d'' s" dom i nan t la^i^uage, and his/her 

■abilities in it. To test Spanish skills the TACL - Spanish, 
a translation o-f the PP^T , normed in west Texas, the GFTA " s 
pictures, and the Austin SP^£^n i sh Ar t i cu 1 at i on /"Test <Carrow,^^ 
1974) were utilized. Their results were nc'r interpreted. 

A review of thf literature related to ' t>rew assessmen t o-f 
language m i nor i t i es re veal ed that the Span i sh TACL was 
limited, and poorly constructed, that is, inadequate when 
utilized as a single measure to determine Spanish language 
^^kills -for His.^anics, (Glass, 1979; Gonzalez, 1974; Rueda 
and Perozz i , 1977) . Concerning the' GFTA pictures, this 
author considers th^^ir cultural relevance questionable, as 
in the case o-f non-traditional populations. Houieuer , these 
concerns did not prevent their utilization to evaluate the 
linguistic skills o-f subjects of 1 i m i t ed-'S/^gl i sh 
pro-f i (:<) ency* Further, records o-f the placement meetings 
(Admissipn Committee Reports) evidenced that during place^ 
ment decisioning, the issue o-f i napprgpr i ate4 u t i I i zat i on of 
the least -familiar language to determine placement and 
label inp u;as never questionned or addressed. Concerning the 
misconception that language differences affect reading 
performance, Wolfram (1979) states that, so far, there i : no 
conclusive evidence that dialectal speai<^r^. cannot develop 
cippropr i a te , ^fffective reading and academic skills. Hence', 
dialect^il var iaUon, and Spanish accent p are not reasons to 
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label children as communication disordereci or speech 
handi capped . 

From in-formation available it can be concluded that, 
the IJhguistic characteristics of Hispanics, bilingual and 
LEP, were evaluated using the same instrumentation utilized 
with native speakers of English. Further, their errors were 
interpreted as errors of native speakers of the language, 
and their placement was the same as those of native 
speakers. Poir s i mon i ous study of available data revealed 
that, the combination of linguistic restrictions dfs the 
second language learner and phonological errors qualified 
these cl'iildren as communication disordered according to the 
guidelines developed by the district to serve n,ative 
speakers of English who b>' virtue of an existing disorder 
require these specialized services. 

Roles of first (LI) and second <1^2) lanQuaoes in assess- 
men t > Of the 73 Hispanics tested, it was noted that 
approximately 56.2% <n= 41) were from homes in which Spanish 
was spoken, while 43.8/^ <n=32) came from homes where 
English was recognized as the only language. Given this 
information, it could be predicted that a significant number 
of cfiildren would have been tested in both languages, 
begi nn i ng wi th their dominant language, Instead, data 
indicates that all children were administered English 
language measures developed to assess the language skills of 
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native English speakers with no exposure to a second 
language. The fact that sqme children <n=31, 42/^) were 
adftii n i stered Spanish language measures reflect certain 
concern with compliance} yet, neither the measures selected, 
nor the absence of interpretation, indicate knowledge of the 
most current literature, arid practices, on language 
assessment for non- tradi t i onal populations. Thus, it was 
evident that, English, which possibly was the second 
1 anguage^. <L2) for most children <56.2X), became the critical 
unit of evaluation. Consequently, their ability to produce 
the structures of the second l^inquage became the unit of 
evaluation, hence, pena^lizing second language learners for 
their inability to perform like native speakers of the 
language (English) by labeling them speech/language 
handicapped. 

The minimal role ascribed to the native <L1) language in 
the evaluation process was evident from the lack of emphasis 
It was given throughout the assessment, diagnosis and place- 

n 

ment processes. That is, whenever data related to the 
native language was available, or obtained through informal, 
assessment, it was consistently disregarded in favor of 
English at decisioning points <e.g., referral, placement, 
intervention, evaluation of progress, and dismissal). 
Noticeable as well was the absence o-f a stjkndard i zed 
procedure for testing through the natiue Language. 
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Professional cognizance of factors affecting 1 i nou i st i call y 
and/or culturally different populations* Analysis of 
reasons for referral revealed that deviant English speech 
and langua^ie production, and poor academic performance, were 
the most significant var i abl es j nf 1 uenc i ng special education 
referral. Upon examination of .placement decisions, it was 
confirmed that English test performance, along with teacher 
referral, were the most significant variables determining 
special education place- ment. Noteworthy is the fact that 
English language test scores among the Hispanic population 
reflected language delays which ranged from I .0 years to 
4.3 years, qualifying subjects to receive special education 
services under the category of communication disorders. 
Such interpretations and cone 1 usi ons were based on s <i) 
limited information — home language models, pre-academic 
experiences, and previous language instruction were not 
evaluated; <2) the premise that all English speakers 
constitute a homogeneous group — no recognitiion of the 
characteristics of second language learners; <3) the 
misconception that second language learners perform just 
like native speakers-- deviant performance in L2 is equated 
to disordered performance; <4) inappropriate test 
selection — tests for native speakers were selected, with no 
allowaces made for L2 speakers, or dialectical variations; 
measures utilized were not for bilinguals, or for LEP^s; and 
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(5) misconceptions of how language dominance is determined, 



Profess ional abilities and knouiledoe related to non- 
traditional populations. Issues such as test bias, error 
type, error interpretation and, additional critical 
information required, were not addressed during 
professionals' data analysis. Disregarded was the mandate 
that language dominance is to determine initial language of 
assessment) and later on, interpretation of data. 

An examination of dates when tests were administered 

/ 

revealed that information as old as two years was still used 
in place of recent data. That is, students were not 
retested for language proficiency, even though linguistic 
data being used was more than one and one-half years old. 
Rather, performance on standard English measures, developed 
for native speaka^rs, served as measures of prof i c i ency for 
L2 learners. 

A combination of data gaps, and misconceptions related 
to the evaluation of the linguistic abilities of second 
language learners, evidenced limited professional abilities 
and knowledge related to special linguistic and culturally 
different populations. Professionals focused on errors and 
characteristics distinguishing the child from mainstream 



populat on. Of consequence was the resulting inappropriate 



or its role in the assessment process." 
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« t 

f 

labeling of students, who were in the transitional phases o-f 
second 1 anguage acqu i si t i on , as commun i cat i on dl sordered. 

To conclude, it is possible that both, bilingual and 
monolingual diagnostic personnel, had not been trained to 
s^aluate the non-traditional child, thus, -failing to 
idientify critical indicators of non-disordered perforfhance 
among a different popu^lation. Personnel development and 
cognizance of current language assessment literature, as 

well as best practices for non-traditional populations are 

\ 

\ 

possibilities to be considered for improvement of diagnostic 
services to a population in need of adequate services. 
Particularly, those related to the most effecti^^e procedures 
for the identification of language and learning disorders. 
Further, the results of this study suggest that 
fJrof essi onal s should develop, the ability to evaluate and 
diaonose problems of H nou i st i cal 1 y/ culturally different 
students, including awareness of linguistic characteristics 
of minority populations, particularly of second lanouaoe 

r 

1 earners; and the ability to identify and gather appropriate 
information necessary to distinguish language disorders from 
differences among non--tradi t i onal popula- tions. 

In order to distingufsh between what constitutes a 
disorder evident in a second language, and what is merely a 
reflect! on of a transit! onal process , that of second 
language acquis! tion. it is necessary, according to scholars 
and researchers, for professionals to consider such 

1,9 
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information ass (1) home language usage; <2> type and 
quality of home language modeling; <3> language of initial 
instructional activities; (4) language related to 
pre-academic experiences; <5) linguistic and academic 
experiences which the child practices at home, including 
language related to them; (6) length and type of 
introduction to English, <7) child's language usage 
preferences according to situation and settings; and <8> 
state of first language (LD'CBurt and Dulay, 1978; Garcia, 
1980; Hamayan, 1984; Mattes and Omark, 1984; and Walters, 
1979). From such data pool a more realistic profile of the 
child's linguistic abilities can be developed. Otherwise, 
dearth of data, combined with second language 
characteristics, facilitate placement of linguistically and 
culturally different children, particularly, L.E.P. and 
bilingual students, in special education programs developed 
to remediate disorders caused by physiological, neurological 
and other health related fc,ctors <6arcia, 1984; Hal don ado- 
Colpn, 1984; and Sh*pard and Smith, 1981) . 
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Recommendations for Professionals 

» 

The ■fonowinQ suggestions can be deduced -from data 
generated by the ^tudy from which this paper was dev^eloped 
<Mal donado-Col on , 1984), and are supported by the 1 i ter ature 
related to bMinguals, children o-f limited-English profi- 
ciency, and children of limited linguistic environments; 

1. Institutions of higher education should incorporate 
in their training programs a strand preparing all 
students which are to work with children, to work 
most ef f ec t i ve 1 y wi th linguistically/culturally 
different students. 

2. Local educat i on agenc i es should implement personnel 
development plans which include the careful selec- 
tion of training related to the unique character-- 

i sties of the non--tradi t i onal Student and how 
these characteristics affect test performance and 
i n terpre tat i on . t 

3. Diagnosticians required to work with populations 
reflecting characteristics different from those of 
the average student shoul d pursue addi t i onal 
training intended to facilitate an optimal assess-- 
ment of the specific population, to diagnose 
appropriately and to develop effective interven- 
tion according to diagnosed conditions. 

4. Concentrated efforts should focus on the iden-- 
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tification of best prattices for referral, 
assessment , di agnosi s, pi acemen t and i ntervent i on 
of bilingual, and LEP students. ' 



5. Whenever linguisticall y/cu 1 turally different 
children are to be assessed for the purpose of 



problems of second language acquisition, 
information related to the following areas should 
be obtained, as i t is understood to be significant 
in diagnosis and interpretation; <a> language of 
the home, including usage and characteristics; <b) 
time and quality of exposure to English <L2)j (c) 
type and quality of pre-^academi c experiences 
related to language and the deve 1 opmen t of 
linguistic skills; and <d) type of instructional 
interventions to which the child hat been exposed 
and outcomes of such exposure. If possible,^ 
p.ersonnel should also consider the linguistic 
characteristics of the child^'s 1 mmedi at© commun i ty , 
in order to determine if those characteristics are 
reflected in the child^s language productions or 
1 i ngu i st i c behau i ors . 



6. Language information should be very carefully 

evaluated in relation to date of elicitation and 
conditions of evaluati on, since factors such as 
language development, language loss due to non-use 
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could af-fect interpretation o-f most recent data. 
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